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The  Final  Hour 

by  Jennifer  Cusack 


The  leather  straps  which  smelled  of  time 
embraced  his  wrists,  his  waist,  his  ankles. 
The  cold  slab  supporting  his  body  resisted  his 
squirming;  he  was  infinitely  alone  in  the 
trembling  of  his  soul. 

He  stumbled  through  frantic,  crashing 
images.  Images  of  this  body  — now  a human 
form  to  be  sapped  of  its  humanity  — but 
then,  ah,  then  it  was  alive.  Then  it  served  him 
well.  His  arms,  now  heavy  on  the  marble 
beneath  him,  recalled  with  a tingle  the 
football  passes  they’d  snatched  from  the 
crisp,  promising  October  air,  the  groceries 
they’d  carried  home  and  the  snow  they’d 
shovelled,  the  books  and  the  toys  and  the 
people  they’d  held.  Oh,  all  the  glorious  things 
those  arms  missed  now! 

— Books  . . . What  books  do  I love  most? 
Right  now?  All  of  them,  I think.  But 
there’s  only  so  much  time  .'  . . No,  no, 
forget  the  books  ...  All  the  people  . . . 
I’ve  got  to  remember  their  faces  . . . 

His  Mom  and  Dad;  his  best  buddy  Frank.  . . 

— Hey,  Frank  — you  remember  the  time 
that  we  hitchhiked  to  Montreal  and  the 
snow  was  up  to  our  knees?  Remember 
all  the  things  we  talked  about  to  keep 
our  minds  off  the  cold? 

But  he  had  others  to  recall  — couldn’t  stop  to 
talk  to  Frank.  Who  else?  A smile  and  a 
sigh.  . . . 
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— Jeez,  but  that  was  fun,  Frank.  . . . 
Soon  Annie  was  there  before  him.  Annie  was 
with  him;  the  cold  of  the  marble  and  the  cold 
of  the  Quebec  winter  slipped  away.  . . .How 
his  arms  sorely  missed  her.  And  behind  that 
cement  wall,  he  was  sure,  she  sorely  missed 
him.  . . . 

— Or  is  there  a cement  wall?!  God,  when 
am  I going  to  wake  up? 

Thoughts  of  his  girlfriend  slipped  away  as 
his  frazzled  mind  registered  the  unsympa- 
thetic slab  beneath  him;  felt  the  straps 
tightening  at  their  assigned  places;  felt  the 
nightmarish  reality  tearing  at  his  mind. 

— When  am  I going  to  wake  up?! 

Frank  and  toys  and  sunshine  and  bills  to  pay 
— all  in  a parade,  passing  his  senses  — the 
things  that  dreams  are  made  of.  Then  a 
sharp,  gnawing  reminder  — his  dream  was 
nearing  its  end.  The  dream  that  was  his  life  — 
the  things  that  lives  are  made  of  — all  taken 
away.  . . . 

Chilled,  he  called  to  God  with  desperate 
simplicity,  unconscious  of  the  clarity  of  his 
last  words: 

— Forgive  them,  Father,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do. 

The  warden,  shuddering  at  this  calling, 
pushed  the  lever  down,  and  watched  the 
prone  mass  of  humanity  shudder  with  him. 
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Relative  Deprivation 

I feel 

what  there  is 
to  feel  and  I cry, 
yet  I am  not 
afraid, 

For 

how  am  I to  be 
happy 

if 

I cannot  be 
sad? 

— Teresa  F.  Spi/lane 


Untitled 

/ yearned  to  be  a dancer. 

To  flit 
And  float 
Like  a feather 

Drifting  slowly  to  the  ground. 

But  my  dreams  are  gone  now. 

Reality  is  hard 
Truth  is  unkind 
A nd  not  for  me. 

Better  to  dream 

Than  to  see  yourself  as  you  are. 

— Jeanette  Hill 


Slight  Acquaintance 

Every  now 
and  then  I would 
see  you  around. 

You  were  just  a 
slight  acquaintance 
and  nothing  more. 

I would  say  hi 
once  in  a while. 

You  would  reply 
with  a half-smile. 

That’s  how  it  goes. 

Nothing  follows. 

— S.  Tom 


Letter  Home 

If  I can  stumble  ’till  tomorrow, 

If  I find  strength  beyond  tonight 
Without  the  crutch  I might’ve  borrowed. 
Beyond  your  clear,  unfailing  sight, 

If  I can  keep  from  crumbling  inward 
If  I withstand  tonight’s  tough  break 
Without  falling,  without  surrender, 

Beyond  approval,  then  when  I wake 

To  tomorrow’s  glorious  encore 
And  find  night’s  shadows  in  the  wings. 
Center  stage.  I’ll  play  the  part;  for 
All  nightmares  bow  to  youth’s  mornings. 

— Jennifer  Cusack 


wonder  of  wonders 

tight  heaviness 
inside  me 
whose  gravity 
flows  out 
beyond  the  limits 
of  itself 
filling  me 

and  still  flowing 
yet  unable 
to  fill  in  me 
that  endless  dark 
that  gaping  nothing 
that  void  that  has 
gravity  all  its  own 
it  feels  like 

a clenched  fist 
a stifled  scream 
a growing  sigh 
the  iceberg 
beneath  the  tip 
funny  how 

the  ice  melts 
when  it  meets 
the  warm  light 
the  soft  tight 
the  blue  light 
dancing  in  your  eyes 

— veronica  zolina 
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Autumn's  Blaze 


fall  joy 


We  were  in  our  stocking  feet. 

Warm  beyond  our  mildest  dreams; 
Outside  the  wild  storm  of  leaves 
Made  it  warmer  still,  it  seemed. 

Laughter  bubbled  easily, 

In  October’s  blazing  glow, 

Sparkling  eyes  and  flushing  cheeks  . . . 

A bit  of  heaven,  here  below. 

— Jennifer  Cusack 


Haiku 

Midnight  blue  mountain 
rises  behind  the  village 
hugged  by  morning  mist. 

Silent  snowflakes  float, 
unseen  winds  toss  and  tumble, 
fragile  flakes  find  rest. 

— Anonymous 


Blanket  of  Snow 

Flakes  from  heaven 
Descend  one  by  one, 

Fall  to  the  ground, 

Melt  in  the  sun. 

Gather  in  drifts. 

Blanket  the  land 
Like  a beach  cover 
Of  pebbles  and  sand. 

— Victor  Horn 


leaves  whirl 
trees  shed 
last  tears 
for  summer 

gray  sheets 
of  rain 
in  silence 
fall 

wind  rasps 
and  sighs 
in  the  cold 
outside 

but  i 

with  you 
feel  peace 
and  warmth 

— veronica  zolina 


Hearthside  Dreams 

Drowsy  with  heat 
I stare  into  the  fire 
Seeking  an  answer 
To  a question 
I don’t  know. 

As  the  light  flickers 
Into  the  darkened  room 
I gaze 

Into  the  heart  of  the  leaping  flames 
A nd  dream. 

Until  suddenly 
A log  falls 
Scattering  sparks. 

And  I must 

Close  my  eyes  against  the  sudden  glare 
A nd,  like  the  sparks. 

My  thoughts  turn  to  ash 
And  whirl  away. 

— Kristin  Daly 
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When  The  Chip  Is  Down 

by  Elizabeth  Hines 


The  barroom  was  crowded,  but  the  boy 
had  no  trouble  finding  his  father.  His  dad’s 
overly  loud  laughter  attracted  attention  to 
where  he  stood,  a corpulent,  stooping  man  in 
a cheap  suit  and  a bright,  ugly  tie,  with  a red, 
shiny  face  and  dull,  moist  eyes.  His  obnox- 
ious droning  at  once  told  his  son  that  daddy 
was  “well  on  the  way”  again. 

The  father  stood  in  a knot  of  other  shabby 
middle-age  men,  all  of  them  the  worse  for 
drink.  Without  speaking  the  boy  tried  to 
attract  his  father’s  attention,  but  daddy  was 
too  wrapped  up  in  talk.  In  the  confused 
exchange,  the  boy  heard  snatches  of  conver- 
sations about  the  football  stars  of  forty  years 
ago;  today’s  hard  times;  the  ups  and  downs 
of  both  Roosevelt’s  and  Reagan’s  administra- 


The Etching  Man 

by  Scott  Plunket 

“A  needy,  hollow-eyed,  sharp  looking 
wretch,  a living-dead  man.” 

— Comedy  of  Errors,  Shakespeare 

Ah,  this  bench.  Let  all  things  perish  save 
this  bench.  It  is  the  start  and  finish  of  me. 

These  children  passing,  staring;  they  who 
will  perhaps  be  what  I once  was,  are  things 
terrible  to  me  in  this  world.  In  their  scatheless 
faces  they  betray  to  me  what  I am. 

I was  a doctor,  yes?  Or ...  I forget.  All  my 
shopping  bags  of  nothings,  all  my  tattered 
remnants  of  toggery  hanging  like  carrion 
about  me,  all  these  would  I give  for  a drop 
from  a bottle.  With  that  drop  could  I remem- 
ber what  it  is  I am  to  forget. 

Here  I quietly  sit  in  my  dilemma.  I am  the 
cause,  the  effect;  the  doer,  the  deed;  the 
subject  and  the  object  of  my  obsession.  So 
sad  and  eloquent  this  reverie,  this  remem- 
brance, this  commentary,  that  a poet  I must 
have  been. 


tions;  about  the  things  they’d  do  “when  the 
boat  came  in.” 

There  was  no  help  for  it.  The  son  realized 
he  had  to  cross  the  room,  tap  his  dad’s 
shoulder,  and  speak  to  him.  He  had  to  let 
everyone  know  what  he  desperately  wanted 
to  hide:  that  this  man  was  his  father.  The 
other  barflies  grinned  at  him  and  winked 
knowlingly  at  his  dad.  The  boy  felt  familiar 
humiliation  as  the  blood  rushed  to  his 
cheeks. 

“You  here  s’early,  Paul?  Boys,  th-  this  is 
m’boy  Paul!  All  grown  up,  isn’e?  Heh,  heh. 
G-gonna  be  a big  succesh,  success  — haw'  — 
jus’  like  his  daddy  — chip  off  the  ol’  block,  I 
tell  ya!  Jus’  like  his  d-dad  — haw!” 

His  son  shot  him  a look  of  pure  hatred. 
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To  Matthew 


When  I’m  with  you,  my  path  is  green; 
Whene’er  we  walk,  my  step  is  light. 

I think  of  you,  my  brow  serene, 

From  early  day  ’till  late  at  night. 

The  love  I’ve  found  with  you  wilt  last 
Until  hot  days  of  youth  are  past; 

Forever  I’ll  stay  with  you,  I know. 

The  reason  why?  I love  you  so! 

— Cheryl  Patrick 


small-town  blues 


/'  watched 

yet  there  was 

a parade 

no  marching  band 

go  by 

in  this  town 

today 

. . . good  . . . 

(the  Fourth  of  July) 

i don’t  like 

in  a 

marching  bands 

small  town 
called 

(or  sirens) 

Center  Ossipee 

they  rolled 

past  the  General  Store 

it  took  them 

down  Main  Street 

six  minutes 

past  the  Pharmacy 

to  pass 

and  the  Antique  Shop 

the  Post  office 

and  the  Town  Hall 
and  the  red  Fire  House 

there  were 

and  the  church 

fire  engines 

past  the  houses 

(four  of  them, 

where  all  the  glasses  match 

from  this  and 

(and  the  towels,  too) 

several  other  towns ) 

past  the  houses 

and  the  police 

where  children  cry 

(one  car. 

(for  hours,  it  seems) 

five  men. 

past  the  houses 

a meter-maid, 

where  everyone  sits  on  the  porch 

and  the  sheriff) 
and  three  antique  cars 

with  hot  dogs  and  beer 

and  two  floats 

even  if  we  have  to 

set  up  on 

hear  sirens  day-and-nightly 

farmers’  trucks 

(and  big  marching  bands) 
let’s  raise  our  children 

there  was 
a lot  of  noise 

in  the  city 

from  the  sirens 
(but  no  one  cheered) 

— veronica  z 
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History 


Kizmet 

by  Scott  Plunket 


I turn  each  page  with  burning  fear 
A nd  tired,  tearing  eyes 
As  I read  of  those  who  gained  their  all 
Through  weaponry  and  lies. 

They  churned  the  seas,  they  raped  the  land, 
No  life  was  ever  thought 
To  be  a thing  more  great  than  wealth 
Or  the  power  that  they  sought. 

Most  said  it  was  “for  Liberty ” 

Or  some  other  human  cause 

But  does  killing  someone  make  them  “free” 

And  does  it  break  no  laws? 

You’d  think  that  after  all  this  time 
When  it  finally  came  our  turn 
We’d  scorn  the  first  idea  of  war 
But  people  never  learn. 


— Rachel  Adams 


“A  terrible  signal,  too  weak  to  even 
recognize, 

A gentle  collapsing,  the  removal  of  the 
insides.” 

— Brian  Eno  and  David  Byrne 

He  turned  eighteen  that  August.  He  un- 
wrapped his  presents,  blew  out  his  candles 
and  kissed  his  parents.  He  rode  across  miles 
of  his  grandfather’s  fields  in  his  father’s  truck 
with  the  windows  down,  letting  the  Kansas 
winds  dance  with  his  long  hair. 

He  drove  to  the  town  and  signed  the  papers 
there.  He  flew  away. 

He  wrote  home: 

“My  hair  on  the  floor,  wheat  fields  swept 
away. 

Waking  before  dawn.  Who  is  sleeping 
next  to  me? 

I must  never  know  him.  He  will  sleep  in  a 
bag  someday. 

They  will  zipper  him  shut  so  that  none 
may  see. 

We  will  jump  through  the  skies  and  still  I will 
not  know  him. 

Our  bodies  will  weep  with  sweat,  cry 
with  blood. 

He  will  be  brave  in  the  jungle  and  I 
will  cringe. 

A shot,  a scream,  a body  in  the  mud. 

I will  turn  him  over  and  it  will  be  me.  ” 

They  buried  him  (them). 


Armageddon 

A scarlet  river  flows 
from  tears  of  shattered  souls. 

Crimson  rain  falls 
upon  the  field  of  death. 

A hellspun  shadow  hides 
the  light  of  life, 
eclipsing  mankind, 
engulfing  the  world. 

— Duncan  Coakley 
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Tell  Me  About  The  War 

by  Veronica  Zolina 


Bobby  was  a good  kid.  Even  when  he  was 
real  little,  he  had  a crewcut,  “just  like 
Daddy,”  and  all  day  long  he’d  be  out  with  his 
pals  playing  football  or  baseball  or  having  a 
snowball  fight.  Or  playing  war.  He  liked  that 
the  best.  He  was  all  boy,  just  the  way  I 
wanted  him  to  be. 

He’d  come  sit  with  me  after  dinner,  and  I’d 
read  the  paper  to  him  — the  sports,  news  and 
things.  Then  he’d  say,  “Daddy,  tell  me  about 
the  War.” 

“Sure,  son,”  I’d  always  say.  “Did  I tell  you 
about  the  time  me  and  the  boys  . . .”  and  I’d 
talk  about  the  good  times  we  had.  I’d  talk 
about  Italy  mostly,  and  I’d  think  about  the 
good  wine  there,  and  the  pretty  girls.  And  1 
talked  about  Germany  a lot,  too,  and  about 
how  they  said  we  were  going  all  the  way  to 
Berlin,  but  the  Russians  got  there  first,  and 
the  war  ended. 

Give  me  another  shot,  Joe  — that  stuff 
sure  goes  down  smooth  tonight. 

Then  after  he  and  his  sister  had  gone  off  to 
bed,  I used  to  sit  and  think  about  those  days. 
I remember  Martha  wrote  every  week. 

She  hates  war,  Martha  does.  She  used  to 
say  I shouldn’t  talk  to  Bobby  like  there  were 
only  good  times  and  glory,  like  war  wasn’t 
such  a bad  thing.  She  just  didn’t  want  him  to 
grow  up,  that’s  all. 

I’ll  have  another,  Joe  — to  the  good  old 
days,  when  men  were  men. 

Yeah,  I remember  the  boys. 

A1  Pierotti  was  a man  at  seventeen.  The 
Germans  killed  his  father,  so  he  was  out  to 
get  every  single  one  of  them.  A1  died  in  ’43, 
but  he  died  happy:  blew  up  a barn  full  of 
Germans  — officers,  too. 

Fitzpatrick  was  a great  guy,  always  laugh- 
ing, smiling,  joking.  But  out  in  the  lines  he 
pretended  there  was  no  war  at  all;  it  was  like 
he  was  out  hunting  or  something,  back  home 
in  Wyoming. 

Johnson  acted  like  the  war  wasn’t  there  for 


him,  either.  He  was  a huge  guy,  a big  black 
mountain,  but  he  couldn’t  face  the  war.  So  he 
ignored  it,  acted  like  nothing  was  happening. 

He  and  Fitzie  were  buddies,  together  all 
the  time,  trying  to  find  things  to  talk  about 
besides  the  war,  besides  the  noise  and  the 
blood.  . . . 

One  more,  Joe  — to  army  buddies.  Those 
friendships  never  die,  you  know. 

Yeah,  and  then  there  was  Larry  Jaminski. 
He  was  as  big  as  Johnson,  and  strong  as  an 
ox,  but  he  couldn’t  ignore  the  war  like  some 
did,  and  it  hit  him  hard. 

We  were  talking  one  night,  a bunch  of  us, 
and  I didn’t  understand  everything  he  said, 
but  I listened  anyhow.  He  said  he  looked  at 
the  same  world  as  us,  but  he  saw  things  we 
didn’t.  He  said  he  saw  the  sun  and  the  sky  and 
the  people  all  in  a different  way.  He  wrote 
things,  too,  poetry  and  stories  and  things, 
and  what  he  didn’t  tear  up  he  sent  to  his 
family  back  home. 

Then  a few  days  after  we’d  talked  that 
night,  we  were  passing  through  some  village, 
and  we  saw  a little  girl  lying  dead  in  the  road, 
still  clutching  a beat-up  old  doll.  We  had  to 
keep  marching,  but  Larry  broke  stride  and 
slowed  down.  He  walked  over  to  the  girl  and 
sat  down  next  to  her  in  the  mud,  and  he 
started  to  cry,  holding  on  to  her  like  she  held 
her  doll.  Then  he  kissed  her  on  the  forehead 
and  blew  his  brains  out. 

My  Bobby  was  a little  like  old  Jaminski, 
you  know?  He  started  to  cry  when  he  found 
out  he  had  to  go  to  ’Nam;  it  was  like  he  knew 
he  wouldn’t  come  back.  But  I couldn’t 
understand  why  he  was  acting  that  way;  I 
mean,  I was  scared  too,  when  I got  drafted, 
but  not  that  bad.  And  I reminded  him  of 
those  stories  — he  had  always  loved  my 
stories  . . . 

Well,  Joe,  I’ll  see  you  tomorrow.  It’s 
getting  late,  and  Martha’s  probably  got 
dinner  ready. 
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The  Murdered  Clone 
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— Teresa  F.  Spillarte 


Sonnet 

Now  if  my  tongue  with  eloquence  were  blessed, 

Of  great  and  noble  beauty  would  I sing: 

Of  darkened  forest,  darkened  as  it  rests, 

And  still  night  air  swift  sliced  by  sparrow’s  wing. 

Oh,  how  my  twinkling  words  would  praise  the  stars 
Which  nightly  drape  the  sky  in  points  of  light; 

And  you,  O Moon,  chaste  beauty  that  you  are, 

My  lips  would  thank  for  brightening  this  night. 

But  poet  am  I surely  not,  my  love, 

And  thought  I try,  my  words  cannot  for  you 
Describe  the  beauty  bright  of  stars  above 
Or  woods  below,  and  to  them  justice  do; 

For  mortal  words  too  far  from  perfect  be, 

My  Lord,  to  speak  of  things  conceived  by  Thee. 

— John  Denninger 
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To  Follow  Him  All  My  Days 

by  Elizabeth  Hines 


“Goddamn  fish,”  Peter  growled  to  him- 
self, “makes  me  sick.”  As  the  first  gray  light 
wavered,  he  hauled  on  the  slimy  ropes  and 
cursed  as  the  cold  brine  stung  his  raw  hands, 
already  inflamed  from  chilblains  and  fish  oil. 
Braced  on  the  slippery  deck  of  his  battered 
boat,  Peter  looked  down  into  his  nets  and 
spat.  Three-quarters  empty  as  usual;  the  only 
catch  was  half  a dozen  stinking  pilchards 
good  for  slaves  and  dog  food.  Lake  Gen- 
nesaret  was  nearly  fished  dry  to  feed  the 
nearby  legionnaires,  and  Peter  was  gut-sick 
of  a water-rat’s  life.  Gone  were  the  days  when 
he’d  enjoyed  the  rigorous  outdoor  life  and 
the  “challenge”.  Now  the  whole  mess  seemed 
like  a slave’s  labor:  filthy,  exhausting, 
degrading,  and  no  money,  either.  He’d  chuck 
it  all,  he  decided.  He  shivered  in  the  chill 
dawn.  He’d  join  a camel  train  or  take  a job  in 
the  legion,  anything  that  would  get  him  out 
of  flatbush  Galilee. 


He  felt  a light  hand  on  his  shoulder  and, 
turning,  looked  into  a pair  of  mild  brown 
eyes,  hollow  in  a thin,  pale  face.  “Follow 
me,”  the  ragged  young  man  said  softly  to 
Peter.  The  fisherman  glanced  at  the  fellow’s 
worn,  dun  colored  robe,  and  his  sheep-eyed, 
unwashed  companions.  Some  wandering 
preacher,  half-witted,  too,  he  decided.  Fed, 
at  least;  old  ladies  probably  took  pity  on  him, 
and  his  disciples  doubtless  scrounged  around 
for  him  and  themselves  too. 

“Get  outta  here,  go  on,  beat  it!”  Peter 
barked,  but  not  without  good  humor  in  it.  As 
he  turned  again  to  his  nets,  however,  an 
enviable  picture  of  the  beggar’s  carefree  life- 
style struck  him.  All  at  once,  he  dropped  his 
nets  with  a wet  slap  and  straightened  up. 
What  the  hell,  he  thought.  Half-smiling,  he 
turned  to  follow  the  wanderers:  “Hey,  Rabbi, 
wait!” 


Happy  Birthday  To  Me 

by  Danny  Reardon 


It  is  her  birthday.  She  is  forty-eight  today, 
and  nobody  knows  it  is  her  birthday. 

Clink,  clank;  the  dishes  hit  one  another 
and  clang  in  the  noisy,  steamy  kitchen. 

The  small  restaurant  is  filled  with  the  smell 
of  fried  fish  and  greasy  french  fries.  The  old 
clock  with  the  Coca-Cola  face  ticks  away  on 
the  wall.  Another  long  and  tiresome  day. 

“Waitress,  what’s  this?  I ordered  two  clam 
plates.” 

“Oh,  ah  ...  I don’t  think  you  did,  sir.” 

“So,  stupid,  get  me  another  one.” 

“Sure,  I’m  sorry.” 

A lump  rises  in  her  throat  and  the  tears  well 
up  for  a moment  as  she  goes  to  get  another 
platter. 


A quarter,  thirty-five  cents,  twelve  cents, 
forty  cents.  “What  lousy  tips,”  she  used  to 
say.  She  is  used  to  it  now.  She  knows  what  to 
expect. 

Time  to  go.  She  is  so  tired  of  the  grime,  the 
sweat,  the  hard  work.  Another  day,  another 
day. 

She  says  good-bye  to  the  other  waitresses 
and  the  boss.  They  are  not  busy,  but  they  do 
not  bother  to  respond.  She  frowns  as  she 
steps  outside,  letting  the  screen  door  close 
with  a slam. 

The  night  is  hot  and  humid.  She  walks 
down  the  street  alone,  softly  humming  to 
herself.  The  words  are  barely  audible: 

“Happy  B.  . . .” 
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By  Myself 


I wait,  silently  alone. 

Fearing  the  darkness  and  solitude 
of  an  eternity  spent  in  oneness. 

I feel  the  silence  creep  over  me,  and 
Uncertainty  pierces  my  mind. 

As  I listen  for  a murmur  of  companionship, 
Tension  constricts  my  body. 

I remain  a fetus,  surrounded  by  a womb  of 
anticipation. 


— Teresa  F.  Spillane 


Whatever  Happened?  Omega  Wanderings 


Whatever  happened  to  Jimi-Jam? 

Where’s  the  faith  in  Uncle  Sam? 

What  happened  to  the  Chicago  Seven? 

Did  Kent  State’s  dead  go  to  heaven? 

Why  did  Abbey  go  underground? 

What  happened  to  the  Beatles  sound? 

Why  did  Viet  Nam  last  so  long? 

Who  remembers  Neil  Armstrong? 

What  was  the  effect  of  the  little  seed? 

Why  did  the  Stones  "Let  It  Bleed”? 

Why  did  the  children  ask  LBJ, 

"How  many  kids  did  you  kill  today?” 

Why  were  there  sit-ins  on  the  floors? 

Where  is  Jim  and  the  other  three  Doors? 

Did  The  Pill  finish  off  the  stork? 

Where  is  Woodstock,  in  New  York? 

Can  you  show  me  the  Attica  cells 

Where  the  prisoners  fought  to  escape  their  hell? 

How  did  computers  so  quickly  advance? 

Who  was  it  that  asked,  “Give  Peace  a Chance”? 
Whatever  happened  to  Bobby  and  Jack? 

Why  were  they  shot  in  bloody  attacks? 

Why  did  the  Blacks  rise  up  to  sing? 

Why  did  Ray  kill  Dr.  King? 

Why  did  people  shed  so  many  tears? 

Whatever  happened  in  those  ten  years? 

— Corka 


For  when  it  comes. 

Do  you  wish  to  be 

Evaporated 

or 

Condensed? 

Sauteed 

or 

Slow-cooked? 

A victim  of  the  Alpha 
or 

The  Beta? 

Maybe 

You  ’ll  sit  in  that  false  sense  of  hope, 
Revived  from  the  50’s, 

In  an  effort  to  claim  your  dissonance. 

Who  knows? 

Maybe 

You’ll  be  on  your  way  home  from  Midge’s 
house 

With  the  sugar  you’ve  just  borrowed. 

It  happens. 

And  there’s  nothing 
You  can  do. 

You  can’t  run,  you  can’t  hide. 

Your  DN A,  hopelessly  scrambled,  can’t 
function. 

And 

You  (are)  no  longer  matter. 


— Teresa  F.  Spillane 
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Identity 


The  Mannequin 


They  walk  down  the  street. 

Xerox  copies  of  each  other. 

They  dress 
walk 
talk 
A like. 

Laser  images 

Precise  in  measurement 

To  the  mannequin  in  the  window, 

All  wanting  to  be  like  the  others. 

Where  the  circle  started  is  unknown. 

Fashion, 

Style, 

Mere  words. 

Individualism, 

Personal  taste, 

Gone  forever. 

Afraid  to  be  themselves, 

They  wander  blindly  in  safety. 

Being  like  everyone  else, 

We  forget  what  we  are. 

We  hide  our  pride 
Behind  tiny  alligators. 


The  long,  sharp,  augmented,  red  nails, 
soft  laughter  practiced  to  entice 
(which  usually  doesn’t  fail 
to  advertise  the  merchandise), 
the  rehearsed  words  laced  with  honey, 
sweetened  for  seducing; 

the  carefully  preserved  body, 
posed  always  in  exhibition, 
strategically  revealing 
only  the  hints  of  lines, 
perfumed  with  the  scent  of  money; 

nothing  can  equal  this  mannequin, 
this  cast  plastered  to  perfection, 
this  insult  to  woman. 

— S.  Tom 


Untitled 


— Jeanette  Hill 


Do  you  know  me,  little  one? 

Can  you  feel  the  warmth  of  the  sun? 

Do  you  sense  the  earth’s  revolutions? 

Have  you  pondered  your  own  evolution? 

Do  you  know  of  our  populous  city? 

How  do  you  speak  of  joy  and  pity? 

Do  you  feel  angry  as  I intrude  on  your 
existence? 

How  will  you  react  to  my  questioning 
persistence? 

Do  you  know  the  ecstasy  of  love? 

Do  you  perceive  the  might  of  One  Above? 
Can  you  answer  the  questions  I pose  today? 
What  message  do  your  cells  convey? 

Have  you  solved  the  mystery  of  dying? 

Do  you  sense  my  lens,  my  prying? 

Do  I exist  in  your  imagination? 

Do  you  exist  in  mine? 

What  emotions  fill  your  heart? 

What  questions  fill  your  mind? 

Do  you  wonder,  just  like  me? 

Is  the  union  of  our  worlds  to  be? 

— Ann  M.  O’Keefe 
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Abstract 


deja  vu 


Tawny  doors  enclose  the  land  of  dreams 
that  lies  beyond  the  pillar  of  time. 

Enter  the  land  of  aqua  shades  where 
dwells  the  lady  of  emerald  eyes  and  flaxen 
hair. 

An  armoured  knigh't  fars  the  way 
shielding  a granite  dat$y. 

Birds  and  flowers  bow  to  him 
who  rules  from  across  a jagged  sea. 

f 

Black  bird  against  the  black  sky 
calling  in  a crimson  song  of  death. 

War  and  Peace  vie  for  power 

. 

in  this  land  during  the  final  hour. 

A silent  sound  echoes  over  the  waves 
to  greet  the  eyes  of  a blind  man. 

This  race  called  life  is  won  by  the  few 
who  believe  that  dreams  are  true. 

— Duncan  Coakley 


i- 
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The  Great  Escape 

Sometimes  1 put  my  shield  up 
When  I need  an  extra  guard. 

When  others  try  to  find  me  out: 
Please,  don’t  look  too  hard. 


,-*4**' 


I need  a place  to  scatter  seeds, 

To  roll  in  grass,  make  whistle-reeds 
And  grass  stains  on  my  white-jean  knees - 
l need  a place  to  grow. 

When  I feel  crowded  or  fenced-in 
When  I stare  for  hours  at  the  rain 
Being  “intense”  when  it’s  not  even  “in”— 

It’s  then  that  I am  in  my  fields  again. 


what  happens  when  all  the  words, 
all  the  poems,  all  the  songs 
have  been  written? 
what  happens  when  you  sit, 
unable  to  lift  the  pen  and  write 
that  first  key  word? 

what  happens  when  you  think 
that  all  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
that  you  have 
have  been  thought  and  felt 
before  you  even  got  the  chance 
to  live? 

what  happens  when  your  emotions 
feel  used  and  worn, 
because  they  are? 
what  happens  when  you  feel 
that  if  you  slowly  fade  and  die, 
no  one  will  know? 

i’ll  tell  you  exactly  what  happens 
each  time  you  feel 
this  way. 

you  think  for  a while, 
then  pick  up  that  pen 
and  write. 

you  write  a poem  like  this  one, 
which  has  already  been  written 
many  times  over 
by  people  like  you. 

— veronica  zolina 


Comets  — Haiku 

Away  from  the  sun 

Comets,  trailing  white  fire-tears, 

Create  their  own  light. 


Toward  the  great  daystar 
Come  weary,  worldly-wise 
Comets  home  again. 


jip 


— Jennifer  Cusack 


— Scott  Plunket 
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Remembrance 


Sonnet  #2  The  Transient 


Old  and  grey, 

Rocking  in  a chair 
Sits  the  old  woman. 

She  rocks 
Remembering 
Forgotten  times: 

When  she  was  young. 
When  dreams  were  real, 
When  love  was  new. 

She  sits 
A nd  rocks 
Alone, 

With  a tear 
Remembering 
What  will  never 
Be  again. 


— Jeanette  Hill 


Old  man,  old  man  seated  next  to  me, 

How  long  have  you  been  fur  away? 

To  depths,  the  depths  no  man  can  see, 

The  measureless  chasms  of  souls  astray. 

On  a journey  that  must  be  taken 
For  men  to  be  what  they  ought, 

To  truly  know  themselves,  not  shaken 
By  what  they've  seen,  by  what  they’ve  thought. 
Captains  sail;  lovers  await  in  widow  walks. 

Pacing  endless  hours  ’till  they’re  one, 

'Till  the  captains  chase  the  hours  from  the  docks. 

The  slowly  aging  romantic  returns  not  undone. 

Old  man,  old  man;  your  face  distressed  with  sorrow, 
In  you  I see  myself,  today  and  perhaps  tomorrow. 

— Scott  Plunket 


Rainfall 

I shut  my  eyis'%'~ 

A nd  listen 
To  the  gentle  music 
Of  a falling  rain 
On  a roof. 

The  delicate, 

Steady  harmony 
Soothes  and  relaxes. 
Lulling  me 
Into  idle  thoughts 
And  dreams. 

I try  to  resist, 

To  concentrate 
On  Here  and  Now 
Yet  I always  fail; 
For  are  not  life’s 
Simplest  pleasures 
Always  the  best? 


I 


A Sonnet  To  My  Father 

As  you  prepared  for  your  journey  to  go. 
Venturing  to  a place  not  to  return. 

Did  it  not  cross  your  mind  to  let  me  know 
How  for  the  sight  of  you  soon  I would 
yearn? 

So  solemn  and  somber  had  you  become 
Those  last  months  before  Death  snatched 
you  away;  ' «* . 

Perhaps  He  had  told  you  what  was  to  come. 
And  that  you  should  not  let  me  know  that 
day. 

But  if  His  words  had  not  been  listened  to, 
But  if  to  me  these  plans  of  yours  were  told, 
Together  we  could  have  begun  anew. 
Rebuilding  our  relationship  of  old. 

Yet  this  chance  for  us  never  was  obtained, 
For  silently  you  died,  and  I remained. 


— Kristin  Daly 


— Marylou  Cronin 


The  Day  A Snowman 
Robbed  The  Bank 

by  Paul  Laurino 


Snowman  eyed  the  town  carefully  as  he 
entered  it  astride  his  prancing  white  mare.  As 
if  in  reply,  some  of  the  men  and  women 
walking  on  the  wood-planked  sidewalks  and 
in  the  dusty  street  glanced  at  him  quickly. 
This  was  not  unusual,  as  Snowman’s 
appearance  was  somewhat  peculiar.  His  skin 
was  pale  and  he  was  obese,  round  in  every 
part  of  his  body  except  for  his  long,  thin 
nose.  He  had  fancied  being  called  Snowman 
long  before  anyone  began  to  call  him  that,  so 
when  he  became  known  by  that  name,  he 
took  to  it  with  no  disliking.  It  was  a boost  to 
his  ego  to  be  known  by  a distinctive  name, 
especially  in  his  line  of  work. 

Snowman  was  a bank  robber.  He  was, 
however,  by  no  means  infamous.  Although 
he  had  robbed  several  banks,  he  had  neither 
the  flair  nor  the  appeal  of  the  outlaws  of  his 
day.  He  wished  his  name  to  become  a house- 
hold word,  but  his  intense  hatred  for  every 
human  being  on  earth  made  this  quite 
difficult. 

“One,  two,  three,  four,  five,  six,”  Snow- 
man mumbled  to  himself,  counting  the  rubies 
which  adorned  his  saddle.  “So  this  will  be 
seven.  And  I’ll  put  it  there.  The  seventh  ruby 
for  the  seventh  bank.  It’ll  go  right  there.”  He 
made  a mark  on  the  leather  with  his  thumb- 
nail. Around  this  spot  glittering  shards  of 
onyx  were  embedded  in  the  saddle,  with  six 
large  rubies  scattered  among  them.  “I  figure 
once  the  rest  of  the  saddle  is  filled  in  with 
rubies,  I’ll  be  a legend.” 

Snowman  brought  his  mare  to  a post  in 
front  of  the  bank  and  after  dismounting  tied 
her  up.  Facing  the  bank,  with  his  eyes 
narrowed,  he  said,  “Looks  like  an  easy 
seventh.  Window’s  dirty,  that’s  good.  Have 
to  get  a drink,  though,  before  I rob  her.  I’m 
thirsty.”  Then  to  the  horse  he  said,  “And  you, 
watch  that  saddle,  or  all  that’s  left  of  you  will 
be  on  the  back  of  a postage  stamp.” 

Snowman  crossed  the  road  and  entered  the 
saloon.  At  the  bar  a kindly-looking  bartender 


addressed  him.  “Dat’s  a mighty  fine  mare  I 
seen  ya  come  in  here  wid,”  he  said  conge- 
nially. 

“You  can  send  your  comments  to  me  later, 
just  get  me  a quart  of  whiskey,”  Snowman 
replied. 

The  bartender  stared  blankly  for  a 
moment,  then  turned  away.  He  came  back 
seconds  later  with  the  bottle.  “Seventy-five 
cents.”  He  put  down  the  drink. 

Snowman  smiled.  “Hold  on,”  he  said. 

Snowman  reached  into  his  left  pocket  and 
took  out  three  quarters.  But  he  put  only  one 
on  the  counter  and  put  the  two  others  back. 
Then  he  reached  into  his  right  pocket  and 
slowly  produced  a dime.  He  placed  it  on  the 
counter.  He  reached  again  into  his  pocket. 
He  took  out  another  dime.  He  deliberately 
placed  it  on  the  counter. 

“Could  ya  make  it  quick?”  said  the 
bartender. 

Snowman’s  grin  widened  a little.  He  took  a 
nickel  out  from  his  right  pocket.  He  put  it 
into  his  left  pocket.  Then  he  reached  into  his 
right  pocket  again.  He  took  out  a penny.  He 
placed  it  on  the  counter.  He  repeated  this 
four  more  times.  Finally  he  reached  into  his 
left  pocket,  took  out  a quarter,  and  with  a 
flick  of  his  fingers  left  it  twirling  beside  the 
fifty  cents.  The  bartender  snatched  up  the 
money  and  glared  at  Snowman,  but  said 
nothing. 

“Yeah,  you  have  a good  day,  too,”  Snow- 
man taunted,  taking  up  the  bottle.  “And  the 
name’s  ‘Snowman’.”  He  bowed  and  left. 

Outside  Snowman  drank  from  the  bottle; 
he  laughed,  splashing  whiskey  down  his  shirt. 
After  quenching  his  thirst,  he  poured  the 
remaining  liquor  into  a nearby  trough.  He 
licked  his  lips  with  a thick  tongue,  crossed  the 
street,  and  entered  the  bank. 

Banks  looked  pretty  much  the  same  to 
him.  Only  the  number  of  people  in  the  bank 
ever  changed.  Today  there  were  only  six  — 
three  tellers  and  three  townspeople.  Snow- 
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man  walked  nonchalantly  up  to  the  middle 
teller. 

The  man  offered  a smile  and  said,  “What 
can  I do  for  you?” 

“Well,  you  can  show  me  how  high  you  can 
reach!”  Snowman  grinned  and  displayed  the 
muzzle  of  his  revolver.  The  teller  quietly 
complied,  raising  his  arms. 

Snowman  then  quickly  stepped  back,  and 
waving  his  gun  shouted,  “All  right,  the  rest  ot 
you,  I’m  holding  up  this  bank.  Everybody 
better  get  behind  the  teller  cages  and  on  the 
floor  by  the  time  1 count  to  six.  And  you 
better  hurry,  because  I skip  four  and  five.” 

At  first  the  startled  people  hesitated,  then 
hurriedly  lay  down  behind  the  cages.  Only 
the  middle  teller  remained  standing.  To  him 
Snowman  said,  coming  around  the  cages, 
“Okay,  your  job  is  to  open  the  safe.” 

The  teller  paused  a moment,  then  walked 
to  the  vault.  Here  he  paused  again  and 
remained  still,  without  starting  the  combina- 
tion. 

“OPEN  . . , THE  . . . SAFE,”  Snowman 
rumbled. 

The  teller  did  not  move. 

“Hey,”  Snowman  said,  “I’m  not  just  some 
guy  with  a gun  who  wants  to  steal  a town’s 
money.  I’m  a bank  robber.  Now,  I’ll  give  you 
ten  seconds  before  I splatter  your  face  on  the 
wall.”  Snowman  pressed  the  gun  barrel  into 
the  teller’s  cheek.  “I’ve  already  started 
counting  in  my  head,”  he  added. 

The  teller  worked  the  combination,  took 
out  the  money,  and  put  it  on  top  of  the  safe. 
Snowman  removed  a bag  from  his  belt  and 
gave  it  to  the  man.  “Stuff  it  in  here  and  count 
it  as  you  do.” 

“Bastard,”  the  teller  mumbled  as  he 
complied. 

Snowman  replied,  “Yeah,  pleased  to  meet 
you,  but  save  the  introductions  for  later. 
How  much  is  in  there?” 

“A  little  over  eight  thousand.” 

“Thanks,”  Snowman  said  as  he  closed  the 
sack.  “Now  get  in  the  safe.” 

The  teller’s  eyes  widened.  “You  can’t  lock 
me  in  the  safe!  I’ll  suffocate.” 

“If  I blow  your  throat  off,  you  won’t  be 
able  to  breathe  either.” 

The  teller  crouched  into  the  safe,  his  face 
white.  Snowman  closed  the  door.  “I’m 


leaving  now.  Any  of  you  who  knows  the 
combination,  I think,  should  get  your  friend 
out.”  Snowman  walked  to  the  front  of  the 
bank,  and  holding  the  door  open  with  his 
foot,  called  back,  “When  everybody  asks 
who  held  up  this  bank,  say.  ‘Snowman’.” 
Then  holstering  his  pistol  and  tying  the 
money  bag  to  his  belt,  he  stepped  out. 

That  was  the  easiest  yet,  he  thought  as  he 
bounded  to  where  his  horse  was  tied.  No 
intruders,  no  trigger-happy  heroes,  no  old 
ladies  with  heart  attacks,  no  horse.  . . . 

“My  horse!  Where’s  my  horse?!”  Snow- 
man exclaimed,  staring  at  the  deserted  post. 
His  horse  was  gone.  He  scanned  the  street, 
searching  for  the  tall  white  mare. 

He  saw  her  in  the  middle  of  the  street.  A 
small  blond-haired  boy  was  leading  her 
around  by  the  reins  and  patting  her  forehead. 
Snowman  barrelled  toward  the  horse. 

“Scram,  kid,”  he  shouted.  He  grabbed  the 
mare’s  neck,  pulling  himself  heftily  up  onto 
her  saddle.  He  gasped  as  both  he  and  the 
hand-carved  leather  with  its  rubies  and  onyx 
slid  off  the  other  side  of  the  horse,  landing 
heavily  in  the  dirt. 

As  the  cloud  of  dust  cleared,  Snowman 
noticed  the  boy,  who  had  remained  there, 
holding  the  horse’s  reins  despite  the  man’s 
onrush.  Slung  around  the  boy’s  shoulders 
was  a saddle  support  strap,  the  onyx  em- 
bedded in  it  twinkling  in  the  sun.  “Da  fat  man 
fell  off  his  hoss,”  he  cried. 

Snowman,  his  face  flushing,  stumbled  up. 
He  was  about  to  lunge  at  the  boy,  when  he 
was  arrested  by  a voice.  “Okay,  Snowman, 
you  can  stand  right  there.”  Snowman  looked 
over  at  the  bank,  where  the  three  tellers  stood 
with  guns  raised. 

Snowman  lay  on  his  cell  bunk.  Eyes 
closed,  he  pondered  his  failure,  greatly  frus- 
trated by  what  had  happened.  Suddenly  the 
sheriffs  nasal  voice  broke  into  his  thoughts. 
“Yo,  Doughman,  ya  got  a visita.” 

“Snowman!  Not  Doughman!  Snowman !” 
Snowman  said  crossly,  but  he  was  more  con- 
cerned with  who  his  visitor  was. 

“Yeah,  yeah,  knew  it  wuz  somethin’  stupid. 
Anyway,  get  ya  butt  up,  ya  got  a visita.” 

Snowman  got  off  the  cot  and  went  over  to 
the  bars.  He  was  surprised  to  see  the  bar- 
tender. Snowman  uneasily  ran  his  hands  up 
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and  down  the  bars.  But  then  he  quickly 
smiled.  “If  you’re  proud  of  yourself,  don’t 
be,”  he  said,  “All  they’ll  get  me  for  is 
attempted  robbery,  no  injuries,  no  casualties. 
They’ll  give  me  a heavy  fine  and  a warning 
not  to  try  it  again.  I can  pay  the  fine  because 
I’m  rich.  I’ll  ignore  the  warning  because  I’m  a 
bank  robber.  Then  I’ll  be  on  my  way.  But  you 
— you’ll  just  have  the  memory  of  how  you 
served  a man  a whiskey  just  before  he  robbed 
the  bank  right  under  your  nose,”  Snowman 
laughed. 

The  bartender  laughed  also.  “Yep,  guess  ya 
really  fooled  me.  Oh  well,  I jest  came  by  ta 
‘pologize.” 

“Apologize  for  what?  Being  a fool?” 

“Heh,  heh.  No,  no.  Jest  wanted  ta  ’polo- 
gize fo’  lettin’  m’son  play  wid  ya  hoss.” 

Snowman  stopped  laughing.  “Your  son?” 
he  hissed. 

“I  hope  so,  or  else  m’wife’s  cheatin’  on 
me.” 

Snowman’s  face  soured. 

“Heck,  I figgered  ya  wouldn’t  mind  if  da 
tyke  played  wid  da  hoss.  She’s  mighty  fine. 
Da  kid  jest  loved  da  saddle,  but  I’m  ’fraid  he 
forgot  ta  return  it,  so  I’m  doin’  it  fo’  him.” 

The  bartender  reached  into  his  pocket  and 


took  out  a fistful  of  grey  ashes  mixed  with 
sparkling  red  powder.  He  poured  it  on  the 
floor  inside  the  cell.  “’Fraid  I’ve  always  been 
careless  wid  things,”  he  said. 

“My  leather,  burnt!  My  onyx!  My  rubies!” 
Snowman  exclaimed,  his  mouth  wide  open. 
“They’re  nothing  but  dust!  They’re  ruined!” 

“Ya  know,  mistakes  will  happen.” 

“They  were  worth  hundreds  — hundreds!” 

The  bartender  looked  down  at  the  robber, 
who  was  rubbing  the  crushed  jewels  between 
his  fingers. 

“I  feel  jest  awful.  Why  doan  1 pay  ya 
back.” 

Snowman  looked  up;  his  face  was  hard. 

“Hmm.”  The  bartender  eyed  the  red  dust 
carefully.  “Doan  look  like  dey’re  worth  too 
much,  eh?  What  would  ya  say  dey’re  worth?” 
He  looked  into  Snowman’s  eyes.  “Say  . . . 
seventy-five  cents?” 

He  reached  into  his  right  pocket  and  slowly 
took  from  it,  one  by  one,  a quarter,  two 
dimes,  and  five  pennies,  which  he  dropped  to 
the  cell  floor.  Then  reaching  into  his  left 
pocket,  he  took  out  a quarter,  and  with  a grin 
on  his  face,  a sparkle  in  his  eye,  and  a flick  of 
his  fingers,  he  left  the  coin  twirling  and 
ringing  in  the  ruby-red  dust. 


A Place  by  the  Sea 


Blue  sky  above 
Soft  sand  below 
A gull  wheels  overhead 
Its  shrill  cry 
Piercing  my  thoughts. 

And  looking  up 
Feeling  the  mild  wind 
Against  my  face 
Alone  on  my  own 
Plateau  in  time 
/ watch  the  sea  and 
Follow  the  path 
Of  a lone  sailboat 

Lumbering  slowly  through  the  waves 
And  I smile. 


— Kristin  Daly 
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Something  In  The  Late  Rain 

There  must  have  been  something 
in  the  late  rain 

that  made  the  morning  forest 
so  cool  and 
still. 

Maybe  it  was  the  rhythmic  chirpings 
of  so  solemn  crickets 
through  the  damp  air 
that  built  a halo  of  enchantment 
over  the  wet,  wet  atmosphere 
of  the  forest’s  rise. 

Small  bubbles  peeped  out  thickly 
from  the  muddy  ground, 
and  a raiqbow  dome  burst 
to  reveal  a worm 
wriggling  with  life. 

A rustle  of  leaves  was  heard 
not  far  away; 
two  claws  squeezed  the 
low  bough  of 
a nearby  weeping  willow. 

It  was  a bobolink. 

Its  beady  black  eyes  were  steady, 
its  mouth  open 
just  a little 
with  hunger  for 
the  wiggling  worm. 

The  bobolink’s  beak  snapped  up  the  worm; 
in  a flutter  of  feathers 
it  soared  up 
into  the  moist  air. 

The  gray  light  sharpened  and 
muffled  cries  rose 
as  it  flapped  past 
the  sinking 
afternoon  sun. 

Quick  footsteps  padded 

across  the  woody  grounds; 
a man  appeared  with  his  son, 
carrying  a smoking  rifle.  He 
stuffed  the  now  cool  bird 
into  his  leather  bag 
and  left. 

The  rain  started  again, 
it’s  quiet 
no  more. 

— Yvonne  Kwong 


slipping  asleep,  2:17  a.m. 
...  try  to  remember  how  it 
feels  . . . 

wispy  drowsiness 
rolling  waves  of 
foggy  sleep 
sweet  forgetfulness 
pensive  cloudiness 
softly 
silently 
floating 

intangible  heaviness 
creeping 
stalking 
memory  fading 
into  the 
dreamy 

cloudy  darkness 
pounding  silence 
devouring  all 

— veronica  zolina 

Reminiscence 

One  year  ago  today 
I saw  you; 

In  a funny  kind  of  way 
I liked  you. 

Things  were  awkward  then: 

We  hardly  knew  each  other. 

Who  would  have  guessed  that  I 
Could  never  love  another? 

Now  time’s  flown  by 
And  we’ve  had  fun 
Both  in  the  rain 
And  in  the  sun. 

We’ve  shared  each  other’s  dreams 
And  each  other’s  fears; 

We’ve  helped  to  build  up  hopes 
and  wipe  away  the  tears. 

One  year  ago  today 
I saw  you; 

Now,  in  every  way 
I love  you. 


— Cheryl  Patrick 
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My  Ma  Doesn't  Seem  Like 
Herself  At  All.  . . 

by  Elizabeth  Hines 


Virgil  moaned.  Crouched  on  his  haunches, 
he  rocked  his  misshapen  body  back  and  forth 
and  stared  at  Ma.  What  was  wrong  with  her? 
Something,  something  . . . wrong! 

Virgil  licked  his  bloated  lips  and  thought. 
He  studied  her  sturdy  black  legs:  though 
scarred  and  a little  bent,  they  seemed  to 
support  her  as  well  as  ever,  planted  in  the 
center  of  the  living  room,  bracing  her  hard, 
bulky  body  through  her  endless  conversa- 
tions. As  for  that  body,  the  familiar  angular 
shape  had  not  changed  in  all  the  long  years 
that  Ma  had  taken  care  of  Virgil,  all  day  and 
most  of  the  night  (on  recent  nights  she 
seemed  to  have  been  staying  with  him  longer 
than  usual),  speaking  to  him,  singing  in  her 
atonal  voice,  his  caretaker  from  infancy,  the 
dominating  influence  in  his  life. 

Suddenly,  realization  sparked  his  dull  eyes. 
Her  oval  countenance,  once  radiant  and 
light-giving,  warm  and  glowing,  was  no 
longer  the  same! 

Virgil  trembled  violently,  limbs  aquiver, 
nearly  biting  off  his  tongue  in  his  frenzy.  He 
knew  it  now.  Once  her  words  had  seemed 
clear  to  him,  sensible.  Now  Ma  repeated 
herself  over  and  over  in  a constant  monotone 
that  terrified  Virgil,  so  close  was  it  to  mad- 
ness. Once  the  expressions  on  Ma’s  flat  face 
were  steady  and  familiar.  Now  they  changed 
in  a wild,  fluctuating  series  of  uncannily 
similar  images.  An  inarticulate  cry  burst 
from  Virgil’s  mouth.  The  Ma  he  knew  was 
gone! 

In  a desperate  rage,  he  heaved  his  mighty 
bulk  toward  her,  pulled  out  her  plug,  kicked 
in  her  screen,  and  hurled  her  out  the  window. 
On  the  sidewalk  far  below  he  heard  the 
deathly  smash  of  her  picture  tube,  the  bone- 
rattle  of  her  scattering  dials,  the  wrenching  of 
dislocated  aerials.  . . . 


Untitled 


I think  them 
I write  them 
I say  them 
They  ain’t  right 
So  I try 
To  change 
My  thoughts 
It  doesn’t  work 

I’m  pushed  down 
I’m  pulled  down 
I’m  held  down 
It  ain’t  right 
So  I try 
To  change 
My  life 

It  doesn’t  work 

I’m  laughed  at 
I’m  lashed  at 
I’m  spat  at 
It  ain’t  right 
So  I try 
To  change 
Their  minds 
It  doesn’t  work 

I think  it 
I yell  it 
I write  it 
“It  ain’t  right!” 
So  I try 
To  change 
The  World 
Maybe.  . . 


— Rachel  Adams 
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hear  the  silence 


les  purfums,  les  couleurs, 
el  les  sons  se  repondent. 

— Baudelaire 


Ink  On  Paper 

This  pen  becomes  my  bow 
paper  my  violin. 

Words  are  the  harmony 
living  inside  of  me. 

O’  the  spirit  is  there 
although  no  one  can  hear 
that  sweetest  melody 
hidden  inside  of  me. 

One  must  only  read  the  music 
to  hear  the  message  I send 
with  Ink  on  Paper. 

— S.  Tom 


look  into  my  eyes 
and  see 
and  hear 
the  silence 
as  i hear  the  silence 
and  the  poetry 
in  your  eyes 
touch  my  hand 
and  feel 
and  read 
my  thoughts 
as  i hear  the  silence 
and  the  music 
in  your  eyes 
i look  into  your  eyes 
and  see 
and  hear 
and  feel 
and  taste 
the  melody 
of  the  silence 
that  is  you 

— veronica  zolina 
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New  York  (Near  Necropolis) 

Great  tombs  stand  marble-grey  over  lesser 
tombs. 

They  strech  upward,  vomiting  their  decay 
onto  the  clouds, 

Onto  the  ground,  onto  yesterday’s  vomit. 

Windows  no  longer  windows  but  holes. 

Wretched,  once  bleeding  cuts  in  a fleshless 
face 

Of  bone  and  cold  hardness. 

They  no  longer  bleed. 

Nothing  is  inside  them. 

From  the  tombs  come  their  tenants,  the 
dead,  walking  gently, 

Shouting  inwardly,  feeling  their  breath  pass 
through  their  bones. 

They  pray  for  carnal,  corporeal  dreams. 

The  dreams  do  not  come. 

They  do  not  pass  by  here. 

Near  the  tombs,  two  children  share  an 
apple. 

Wet  and  sweet  in  the  rain.  They  laugh 

And  stick  their  tongues  out 

To  catch  the  tiny  cool  offerings  of 

The  sky. 

— Scott  Plunket 


Moral  Majority 

by  Scott  Plunket 

The  Reverend’s  heart  and  eyes  were  filled 
with  the  flames  of  the  bonfire  below  him  and 
the  torches  before  him,  a thousand  tears  of 
the  sun  fallen  to  earth,  a thousand  flickering 
stars  whose  destinies  the  Reverend  ruled. 

“Today  we  are  one  step  closer  to  purity,  to 
goodness,  and  to  God.  Through  these  fires 
we  shall  purge  ourselves  and  our  world  of 
Satan.” 

The  stars  shimmered,  their  keepers  a 
nameless,  black  mass.  Quiet. 

“These  fires  shall  soon  cleanse  the  entire 
world  of  the  people  of  Lucifer,  ’till  Earth  be 
as  it  is  in  Heaven.” 

The  opaque  body  screamed  and  cheered, 
shaking  its  stars.  The  reverend  stepped  down 
from  the  podium  and  ambled  to  the  fire. 

“AMEN!”  he  shouted  into  the  night  and 
threw  David  Copperfield  into  the  flames. 

Not  far  from  this  place  a child  cried  starlit 
tears. 


I Think,  Therefore  I Am  . . . 
Or  Am  I? 

The  dark  of  the  mountain; 

Under  its  granite  roots. 

In  the  deepest  catacombs. 

He  wanders  and  searches  — finding  nothing. 

If  no  one  sees  him 
is  he  visible? 

If  no  one  senses  him 
is  he  there? 

He  screams  — long  and  loud; 

Echoes  taunt  his  loneliness. 

He  cries  — he  can’t  go  on: 

Black  walls  envelop  him. 

If  no  one  hears  him 
does  he  make  a sound? 

— Duncan  Coakley 
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reflections  by  a campfire 


A Journey 


blueish  — 
yellowish  — 
reddish  — 
orange 
petals 

crackling 

crimson 

raindrops 

falling 

upward 

gentle 
fingers 
caressing 
a body 
of  wood 

hot 

flaming 
lips 
kissing 
a limb 

my  own 
smoky 
candle 
in  the 
dark 

my  own 

warm 

little 

star 

in  the 

night 

the  light, 
the  warmth 
touch  me 
as  shadows 
dance 

and  i 
am  part 
of  my 
fire,  my 
dance,  my 
star,  my 
universe 


/ ride.  A gentle  rain  pat-patters  down 
Upon  the  lacquered  carriage,  and  the  scent 
Of  steaming  horses  Ungers  in  the  air: 

They  gallop  with  a soft  and  rhythmic  sound. 

Somewhere  ahead  there  is  a lighted  hall 
Where  satin  dresses  rustle,  music  plays. 

Light  sparkles  in  the  wine,  and  dancers  glide 
As  smoothly  as  their  shadows  on  the  walls. 

Rocked  by  the  gentle  lullaby  of  rain, 
Enveloped  in  the  forest’s  perfumed  mist, 

I dream  of  what  awaits,  I hear  the  notes 
Of  the  familiar  waltzes  and  refrains. 

The  light  fades  quickly,  but  the  lantern  bright 
Will  keep  away  all  sad  and  somber  thoughts; 
A gay  melee  of  sounds  and  colors  waits 
Quite  near  now,  in  a soft  fold  of  this  night. 

— Veronica  Zolina 


A Night  Walk 

The  reflections  of  streetlights 
Shine  up  from  the  damp  pavement 
Bathing  my  feet  in  a soft  glow 
As  the  soft,  gritty  shuffling  sound 
Of  my  shoes  echoes 
Along  the  avenue. 

The  cold  snaps  at  my  face 
While  clearing  my  head; 

City  night  sounds  are 
Momentarily  stilled. 

My  shadow  follows. 

Enjoying  as  I do 
The  silence  and 
Unexpected  peace 
Of  the  city 
A fter  dark. 


— Kristin  Daly 


— veronica  zolina 
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Climbing  Mount  Monadnock 


Respite 


Lift,  creak,  bend. 

Lift,  creak,  bend. 

I trod  up  the  mountain; 

Each  step  a labor. 

Always  gaining  higher. 

At  each  plateau,  the  group  stops. 

A political  decision,  democracy  at  its  best. 
Stop?  Go  on? 

The  weaker  ones  want  to  stop; 

The  stronger,  “Just  one  leg  more!" 

One  more  leg?  Or  two! 

Two  heavier,  harder  to  lift  legs. 

The  weak  concede. 

Who  wants  to  sit  in  the  snow, 

Waiting  for  foolish  summit  seekers? 

The  snow  is  light, 

Little  white  beads 

Clinging  to  our  wool  and  tweed. 

The  wind,  the  cold,  the  rocks, 

The  top. 

On  the  way  down. 

We  avalanche 
We  trip  ahead. 

We  run 

Unable  to  catch  ourselves. 

We  are  tumbling  rocks, 

Floating  snow, 

Rushing  water, 

Till  at  last  we  brake  in  laughter 
At  the  bo  t ton  of  our  mountain. 

— Christie  Thomas 


The  Man 

escapes  to  the  field 
to  till  the  land 
and  clear  his  mind. 

The  Sun 
soothes  his  skin, 

smoothing  his  cares 
and  troubles  away. 

The  Plow 

breaks  clean  furrows, 

eager,  sharp  blades 
turning  chunks  of  dark  earth. 

The  Land 
welcomes  the  man, 

gathers  him  in, 
grants  him  her  confidence. 

The  Night 

finds  the  field  readied 
and  the  man 
Renewed. 

— Christie  Thomas 
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The  Death  of  Mr.  Rollins 

by  Rachel  E.  Adams 


Mrs.  Rollins  sat  in  her  kitchen  thinking 
about  Mr.  Rollins.  A good  man,  she  thought, 
just  a good  man.  She  slowly  lifted  her  shak- 
ing hand  to  her  hair  and  smoothed  back  the 
grey  webs.  She  would  miss  him;  he  had  been  a 
good  husband.  Though  her  family  and 
friends  had  all  told  her  how  remarkably  well 
she  was,  for  such  an  old  lady,  she  knew  they 
all  thought  she  would  be  the  first  to  go,  and 
he  would  get  the  money.  Yes,  she  thought,  he 
was  a good  man.  It  was  a pity  they  had  been 
so  poor,  but  that  was  all  taken  care  of  now. 
The  insurance  money.  The  amount  sure  had 
built  up  over  the  years.  Her  stomach 
growled.  The  check  would  take  a few  weeks, 
but  she  could  wait,  and  use  the  time  for 
mourning. 

She  glanced  at  the  clock  — 11:39.  Every 
Sunday  he  took  their  dog  for  a walk.  He 
always  left  at  11:00  and  was  always  back  by 
five  of  twelve.  Then  they  would  have  lunch  at 
noon.  It  was  always  the  same,  every  Sunday. 
After  lunch  they  would  sit  on  the  porch  and 
he  would  talk  to  her.  Sometimes  she  would 
listen,  and  sometimes  she  wouldn’t,  but  he 
always  talked.  What  a shame  it  had  to  oe  like 
this.  She  would  miss  him,  but  she  was 
hungry,  and  the  money  would  help  her  a 
good  deal.  She  looked  over  at  the  empty 
stove.  “I’m  sorry,”  she  said  aloud.  Then  she 
raised  her  eyes  and  said  to  God,  “I’m  sorry.” 

She  pushed  the  old  wooden  chair  back 
from  the  table  and  rose.  As  she  pushed  the 
chair  in,  she  remembered  when  he  had  given 
it  to  her.  It  had  taken  him  weeks  to  make,  to 
carve  every  little  flower  with  his  own  hands. 
I’ll  still  sit  there,  she  thought,  no  matter 
what.  She  started  as  the  clock  in  the  hall 
chimed  11:45.  Ten  minutes,  she  thought 
automatically,  and  then  she  shook  her  head. 
She  remembered  last  Sunday.  It  had  been  so 


normal,  so  terribly  normal.  She  couldn’t 
remember  if  she  had  listened  to  him  last 
week.  Ah,  yes,  yes,  she  had.  He  had  been 
talking  about  Judy  and  Mark  Fisher’s  grand- 
son. He  had  said  the  boy  had  been  named 
after  him.  Yes,  she  remembered.  He  was  a 
good  man;  what  a shame. 

She  walked  slowly  into  the  living  room  and 
moved  toward  the  phone.  Taking  the  receiver 
from  the  cradle  and  putting  it  under  a throw 
pillow  — so  she  wouldn’t  hear  the  noise  — 
she  thought,  no  calls  today,  not  today,  not 
this  Sunday.  She  lifted  the  shade  and  looked 
out;  no,  not  yet.  As  she  turned  around,  she 
sighed  and  rubbed  her  sweating  palms  to- 
gether. They  itched;  that  meant  she  would  get 
some  money  soon.  A half-laugh  hissed  out, 
and  then  she  checked  herself.  No  laughing 
today,  she  thought.  This  was  not  something 
to  be  laughed  at.  She  looked  at  his  letter 
opener  on  the  desk.  What  a shame;  but  she 
was  hungry,  and  the  check  would  come  in  a 
few  weeks.  She  picked  up  the  pointed  instru- 
ment. 

She  heard  the  dog’s  collar  jingle  as  she 
scurried  to  the  kitchen.  It  was  five  of.  The 
door  opened,  and  the  little  cocker  spaniel 
trotted  in,  with  Mr.  Rollins  following  cheer- 
fully behind.  “Hello!”  he  called.  He  seated 
himself  comfortably  at  the  dining  room  table 
and  chuckled  because  his  place  wasn’t  set. 
“First  time  in  thirty  years  of  marriage  she’s 
been  late  with  lunch,”  he  said  to  the  dog.  He 
chuckled  again,  unaware,  and  that  was  all. 
Mr.  Rollins  died  laughing.  The  dog  ran  off 
into  the  living  room. 

Mrs.  Rollins  went  back  into  the  kitchen, 
took  off  her  gloves,  and  dropped  them  into 
the  whirring  garbage  disposal.  What  a 
shame;  but  she  was  hungry. 
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Senectus  Prima 


Not  Even  A Twiddle  of 
The  Thumbs 

by  Danny  Reardon 

“Aw,  Ma  ...  Do  I have  to  go?” 

“Billy,  come  on,  it’s  your  grandmother, 
isn’t  it?” 

Leaving  behind  a long  trail  of  thick  brown 
dust,  the  faded-blue  station  wagon  creeps 
into  the  front  yard  of  the  complex. 

. . .Grandmother’s  house  sure  is  big.  She 
shares  it  with  lots  of  other  people  . . . 

It  is  early  afternoon;  an  ominous  silence 
hangs  over  the  dreary  buildings.  The  children 
skip  across  the  yard,  toward  the  old  screen 
door.  One  of  thenvkicks  a rusty  tin  can  into 
the  road,  making  an  echoing  clatter  in  the 
yard. 

Second  floor;  the  long  halls  are  empty.  A 
single  nurse  walks  away,  her  white  uniform 
providing  the  only  spot  of  brightness  in  this 
dismal  place.  The  family  make  their  way  to 
the  third  room  on  the  left.  Grandmother  sits 
in  the  quiet  darkness,  alone.  Once  every  two 
months,  she  gets  a visit.  Does  she  know  this? 
Does  it  matter? 

With  her  large  eyes  vacant,  Grandmother 
faces  the  window,  seated  in  her  old  wheel- 
chair. She  makes  no  sound.  Her  breathing  is 
inaudible.  She  does  not  even  move.  With  her 
head  slightly  tilted,  her  pure  white  hair 
drooping  down  over  her  face,  she  stares  off. 
Is  someone  there?  Perhaps;  perhaps  not. 

“Hello,  Grandmother.  So  nice  to  see  you.” 

No  reply;  no  movement. 

“Nice  weather  we’ve  been  having,  huh?” 

A long,  silent  gap;  ten  minutes  creep  by. 
Each  minute  seems  as  though  it  will  never 
pass. 

“Ma,  can  we  go  now?”  Billy  whispers. 

“Well,  we  really  must  leave  now;  we’re  in  a 
rush.  We’ll  come  see  you  later,  Mama.  Take 
care.  Bye-bye.” 

The  heavy  door  closes  behind  them  with  a 
loud  slam:  no  start,  no  movement. 

The  family  gets  into  the  car.  With  the 
window  rolled  down,  the  young  mother  looks 
back  toward  the  home.  The  dry  dust,  flying 
in  the  air,  comes  up  to  the  window  and  sticks 
to  her  face  where  it  has  been  wet  by  a sudden 
trickle  of  emotion. 


I saw  you  — 

Tired, 

A lone. 

Pale, 

Sitting  at  your  big  oak  desk. 

Hidden  in  a pile  of  books. 

Can’t  you  come  out  to  play? 

Where  are  all  the  sandbox  days? 

Your  bright  red  wagon 
and  little  Tonka  toys? 

Who  stole  your  little  toy  soldiers 

and  then  those  crisp,  clean  tennis  whites? 

Where  are  those  days, 
when,  sailing  on  the  Charles, 
we  never  cared  about 
getting  to  the  other  side? 

— Teresa  F.  Spillane 
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Reflections 


by  Christie  Thomas 

She  observes  her  reflection  in  the  cracked 
mirror,  tired  and  worn;  the  years  have  taken 
their  toll.  She  pulls  the  comb  through  tangled 
hair.  . . . His  hair  shone  in  the  sunlight  . . . 
She  applies  her  makeup  carefully:  eye- 
shadow, blusher,  lipstick,  mascara.  . . . The 
girl’s  eyes  twinkled.  . . . 

A path  of  mascara  starts  to  trickle  slowly 
down  her  cheek. 


Hard  to  Say  Goodbye 


Just  Farewell 


Oh,  the  years  that  we’ve  been  friends; 

The  years  that  we’ve  played  in  the  sun; 

The  years  that  we’ve  danced  in  the  rain; 

The  many  years  we’ve  had  fun. 

They  shall  all  come  to  an  end. 

When  we  go  our  separate  ways. 

Oh,  how  I am  compelled  to  cry; 

But  let’s  remember  always 
That  our  memories  will  never  die. 

— Victor  Horn 


For  Stephanie 

You  will  always  be  a part  of  me. 

When  the  mountains  crumble 
And  the  sun  does  not  rise 
You  will  be  there. 

My  friend. 

We  laughed 
And  cried 
Together  in  the  rain. 

Our  dreams  were  shared; 

Our  futures. 

Worlds  apart. 

Were  still  alike. 

You  saw  a side  of  me 
That  no  one  ever  will; 

You  are  special. 

When  the  world  comes  to  an  end 
And  life,  as  we  know  it,  is  gone. 

You  will  be  there, 

My  friend. 

— Jeanette  Hill 


There  is  a beginning 
A nd  an  end 
To  everything. 

Life  is  only  a prelude 
To  what  lies  beyond. 

So  is  this. 

Keep  the  memories  in  your  heart, 
So  that  you  remember  them 
But  not  live  on  them. 

In  time  we  will  again  be  together 
Older  and  wiser. 

We  will  have  tasted  life. 

Good  and  bad. 

And  we  will  have  grown  by  it. 

Remember  this 

In  the  back  of  your  mind. 


— Jeanette  Hill 


With  Love 

This  is  farewell  to  all  of  you,  with  love. 

What  do  you  mean,  who? 

You! 

You  see,  when  people  are  together  long  enough. 
They  begin  to  love  each  other; 

Not  like,  perhaps,  but  care  nevertheless. 

So  as  I leave  you  now. 

Although  there  is  agitation  in  my  mind. 

My  spirit  is  satisfied  and  calm. 

And  my  heart  is  filled  with  love. 


— Veronica  Zolina 
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SPECIAL  THANKS 
FOR  THEIR 
GENEROSITY  TO 


THE  GUINEY  FAMILY 


THE  MULRY  FAMILY 


THE  HANNIGAN 
FAMILY 


WOLFERS  LIGHTING 

103  North  Beacon  Street 
Allston,  Mass.  02134 
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Mr.  & Mrs.  J.  B.  Cusack 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Stephen  C.  Davenport 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Paul  Golden 
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Mr.  & Mrs.  John  D.  Hurst 

Mrs.  Dalia  Ivaska 

Cindy  & Phil  Kinan 

The  McCabe  Family 

Kevin  and  Margaret  Moloney 
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Suzanne  Ollivier 

The  O’Loughlin  Family 

Juanita  A.  Ponte 

Jane  & Ben  Siegel 

Mr.  & Mrs.  David  C.  Sprogis 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Victor  O.  Stango 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Walter  Wood 
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Mr.  & Mrs.  Richard  J.  Breen 
Mr.  & Mrs.  D.  W.  Chin 
Mr.  & Mrs.  J.  Castellano 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Henry  Chapski 
Mr.  & Mrs.  V.  G.  Glenn,  Jr. 

Janice  L.  Hamilton 
Patricia  A.  Hanlon 
Ms.  Doris  J.  Hershenson 
The  Keddy  Family 
Mrs.  Mary  Ann  Keefe 
Brendan  McMullin 
The  Morris  Family 
Ms.  Bernadette  O’Malley 

Friends 

Patricia  C.  Sullivan 


Sponsors 

Mr.  & Mrs.  David  J.  Carney 
Mr.  & Mrs.  Eamon  P.  Connolly 
Mr.  & Mrs.  John  F.  Daly,  Jr. 

Mr.  & Mrs.  P.  R.  DiCesare 

Mr.  & Mrs.  John  T.  Dolan 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Anthony  J.  Fonzi  & Family 

Mr.  & Mrs.  P.  J.  Greene 

Mr.  & Mrs.  Wm.  A.  Handy 

Odell  J.  Healey 

The  Anthony  Liberatore  Family 

John  and  Lillian  Mahoney 

Mr.  & Mrs.  J.  R.  Noonan 

Mr.  & Mrs.  John  A.  O’Connor 

Mr.  Owen  O.  O’Malley 

Mr  & Mrs.  Frederick  F.  Schmitt,  Jr. 

The  Vilakazi  Family 

Barbara  Whitney  & Family 

Bonnie  Woods 

The  Zolina  Family 

A Member  of  the  Class  of  ’46 


(617)364-1820  1234  Hyde  Park  Ave. 

Hyde  Park,  MA  02136 


Paul’s 

Home 

Pharmacy 

“Delivering  all  your  HOME  HEALTH  CAREneeds 

Dave  Morgan,  R.Ph.  Bob  Ayan,  R.Ph. 

Owner 


Tel.  (617)  542-1815 


WINTHROP  MILLS,  INC. 

Win  mil  Fabrics 


111  CHAUNCY  STREET 
HOWARD  J.  HELD  BOSTON,  MASS,  02111 


T SHIRTS  * SPORTSWEAR 
JEANS  * JACKET  * TROPHIES 
LETTERING  * SILKSCREENING 


Super  Flash 

T-SHIRTS 


THE  GILDED  CAGE 
GIFT  SHOPPE 

45  Corey  Street 
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Phone  327-7970 


TONY  CAGGIANO 
323-9374 


715  SOUTH  ST. 
ROSLINDALE,  MA  02131 


